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Rotes, 
ENGLISH AND ROMAN LAND MEASURES. 
(Continued from p. 305.) 

WHEN the contents of messuagesor building- 
plots are given at ali in the ‘ Hundred Rolls’ 
they are described for the most part as rouds 
and half-roods. The best examples will be 
found in the returns for Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire. At Sawston,* tor instance, 
alist ot twenty-six vidlanz is given, together 
with the contents of their respective mes- 
suages and of the arable land which each holds. 
Eleven of these ve//ani are described as hold- 
ing messuages of halt a rovd each, and eight 
as holding a rood of messuage each. Of the 
remaining seven vi//ani one holds a messuage 
of 3 roods, two others appear to hold land 
without a messuage, two others hold mes- 
suages of half an acre each, another holds a 
messuage of an acre and a half, and another 
holds a messuage of an acre. Five of the 
villant hold no land with their messuages, 
and only one of them—a man called Martin 
Egebrith—conforms to the tablet by holding 
“in messuage” half a rood and fifteen acres 
of arable land. 


* ‘Rot. Hundr.,’ ii, 577 b. = t See ante, p. 304. 


1 have mentioned this case as a good ex- 
ample of the way in which messuages are 
otten found to be severed trom their huidings 
in the thirteenth century. Long before that 
period the old order had been breaking up, 
and what we see in the ‘Hundred Kolis’ 1s 
not the regular gradation of messuages and 
arable holdings which is brought into a focus 
in the table, but the disgjecta membra of an 
ancient system. It is fortunate that envugh 
has been left to enable us to ascertain what 
the scheme was. Here and there we get, as 
it were, whole pieces of the broken mechanism 
which enable us to reconstruct the whole. 
And we also get exceptions to the rule. 

Amongst these exceptions a list ot vidlani 
at Hinxton, in Cambridgeshire, will claim our 
attention.* It begins with an account of 
twelve persons who hold cottages and other 
tenements. After that we have an enumera- 
tion of three persons who hold respectively 
a rood of messuage and 19 acres and 3 reods 
of arable land; ot four persons who hold re- 
spectively a rood of messuage and 14 acres 
3 roods ot arable land ; and tour other persons 
who hold respectively half a rood of messuage 
and 30acresotfarableiand. ‘lhelistends withan 
enumeration of seventeen consecutive persons 
who hold respectively half a rood of messuage 
and l4acres and 3$ rvods of arable land, and of 
six other persons who hold respectively halt 
a rood of messuage and quantities of arable 
land varying from 8 acres 34 roods to 2 acres 
3} roods,t the halt-rood recurring in each 
arable holding. 

The chief puint of interest lies in the 
seventeen persons who hold bovates —tor 
they are really such—each of which is said to 
be composed of half a rood of messuage and 
14 acres and 34 roods of arable land. Now 
whether the messuage was an outside ap- 
purteuance of the 15 acres which composed 
the normal bovate, or was included im the 
bovate, it is, at any rate, clear that in this 
case the messuage attached to or included in 
the bovate was half a rood. 

Lest it should be supposed that the present 
case tends to establish a rule that the mes- 
suage formed an trinsic part of the arable 
holaing, 1 would point to the four virgates of 
30 acres which are placed immediately betore 
the seventeen bovates just mentioned, and 
the messuages belonging to such virgates, 
which contain half a rood each. According 


* ‘Rot. Hundr.,’ ii. 587 a, beginni with the 
tenants of William de Bosco. vad 

t in ii. 582 b there is a list of 12 libere tenentes 
and villani, each of whom holds a messuage con- 
taining 1 acre 3 roods “in croft,” and 14 acres 
of arable land. ‘There is a similar list in ii. 580 a. 
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to the table these messuages should consist of | 
a rood, and not half a rood each. But this | 
can be explained by the fact that the prac- | 
tice had arisen of taking land without mes- 
suages and messuages without land, so that 
by this time the messuage had virtually 
ceased to be the measure of the arable land. 
There is evidence of this in the ‘Hundred 
Rolls’ themselves.* And at the very date of 
these rolls, viz., 1279, we hear of a man in 
Yorkshire who was seised of five bovates of 
land without a messuage.t Next above the 
four virgaters just mentioned are, as we have 
just seen, four bovaters, holding respectively 
14 acres and 3 roods, plus a rood of messuage. 
Accordingly, the four bovaters have got too 
much messuage and the four virgaters too 
little. But if we assume that the 14 acres 
3 roods really mean a bovate of 15 acres, and 
if we add the quantities of these eight mes- 
suages and eight arable holdings together, we 
shall find that we have 6 roods of messuage 
to 180 acres, or the normal quantity. And 
there are plenty of old Northumbrian records 
which speak of a man as holding, for instance, 
the fourth part of a messuage together with 
the fourth part of 24 acres in the open fields. 
The ‘ Feodarium’ of Durham Priory (Surtees 
Soc.) will furnish examples in many places. 

IT cannot explain why in some of the cases 
just mentioned the messuage was treated as 
an intrinsic part of the holding, instead of an 
appurtenance. Several conjectures could be 
offered, but I will not go outside the evidence. 

The word “messuage” when used in the 
‘Hundred Rolls’ never means “house,” and 
a man is often said to hold so many acres 
of arable land with a rood, or as the case may 
be, “in messuage.”t The house belonging to 
a virgate of land could not have covered a 
rood of ground, and consequently “house” 
is a secondary meaning of the word. 

During a visit to Crowland, in Lincolnshire, 
during the present summer, I noticed that the 
houses in North Street had long narrow 
gardens or plots, and that some of their 
occupants were possessed of a few acres— 
usually two or four—in the township, but at 
a considerable distance from the street. The 
owners of two of these plots said to me, with- 


* “Hugo de Monasteriis tenet xvj acras terre 
ine mesuagio ” (ihid., ii. 507 b). ; 

+ ‘Yorkshire Inq.,’ i. 189, Yorkshire Arch. 
Societv (Record Series). 
+ “In mesuagio j rodam et xiiij acras terre 
(* Rot. Hundr.,’ ii. 572a). A cotagium may also con- 
tain so much “in messuage,” ¢.¢., “in measure.” 
*Ricardus King tenet unum cotagium in mesua- 
gio dimidiam rodam ” (ihi7., ii. 582). “* Mesuagium 
wdificatum ” is a “measure” that has been built on, 


and is-not void. 


out being questioned on the subject, that they 
contained a rood of ground each. These are 
ancient tenements, with old thatched cot- 
tages, and they are near the ruins of a great 
abbey. When an English estate is laid out 
for building purposes the plots usually con- 
sist of roods and half-roods. 

Although the messuages described in the 
‘Hundred Rolls’ consist for the most part of 
roods and half-roods, yet aliquot parts of 
roods, such as thirds, fourths, sixths, eighths, 
and tenths, sometimes occur ; but such aliquot 
parts are infrequent. Much less frequent are 
those cases in which the length and breadth 
of the messuage are given in feet. When we 
read of two messuages* of 12 feet square, or 
144 square feet, it is impossible to believe that 
16 square vards would be an adequate build- 
ing-plot. Yet 16 square yards are the seventy- 
fifth part of a rood of 1,200 square yards, and 
this small area was evidently intended to be 
an aliquot part of that rood. And so, when 
we get a messuaget of 30 feet square (assuming 
the perch to be 15 feet), or 100 square yards, 
it is evident that this quantity was intended 
to be a twelfth of such a rood. In the same 
way a messuage} of 150 square yards was in- 
tended to be an eighth of a rood, which would 
correspond toa quarter of a bovate, or 3 acres 
and 3 roods. Such small or abnormal mes- 
suages point to division amongst heirs. Thus 
as late as 1568 we find an heir coming into 
court and paying a fee for leave to inherit 
the sixth part of half a bovate of arable land 
and the sixth part of a messuage.$ In prac- 
tice there must have been a readjustment of 
the holdings when the shares became too 
small. 

As soon as the relationship which the 
messuage bore to the arable land was broken 
surveyors could not ignore the area of the 
messuage. For example, the half-rood which 
formed the proper messuage of a bovate might 
have been separated from that bovate, and 
the new holder of that messuage might have 
held even less than an acre of arable land,| 

* *Rot. Hundr.,’ ii. 546 b. 

+ “Unum meeuagium continens in longitudine 
et in latitudine ij perticatas” (ihid., ii. 417 a). In 
these passages perticata seems to be equivalent to 
pertica. 

‘*Unum mesuagium de iij perticatis in longi- 
tudine et ij perticatis in latitudine” (ihid., 419a). 
A messuage 5 perches (perfice) in length and 3 in 
Brena (ibid., ii. 462b) would give 375 square 
yaras, 

' § “ Et dat domino iiijs. pro licentia hereditandi 
sextam partem dimidie bovate terre...... ac sextam 
prem unius mesuagii ac certas terras in Eccles- 
eld,” &c. (Sheffield Court Rolls). 

“In mesuagio dimidiam rodam et iij rodas 
terre” (* Rot. Hundr.,’ ii. 572 a). 
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eo that to have measured the one and ignored , He then refers to the well-known passage in 
the other would have been unscientific ; but | Tacitus* which states that the ancient Ger- 
to have added an acre of messnage to the man surrounded his house by an open space 


hide, and thereby increased it from 120 to 
191 acres, would have heen highly incon- 
venient so long as men still continued to use 
the hide or its narts either as areal or as 
fiscal measures. The proper way to do it was 
to add the acre of messuage to the 120 acres 
of arable land and divide the sum by 120, 
thereby increasing the size of the acre from 
4.800 to 4.840 square vards. Tt was easier to 
increase the size of the acre than that of the 
hide or its parts. 

An acre containing 4,800 square vards could 
he conveniently measured by the decemneda, 
or ten-foot rod, and this again would bring 
English into connexion with Roman land 
measures. It could also he measured by a 
rod of 15 feet. a length which would give suf- 
ficient standing-room for four oxen yoked 
together. and make the hase of the acre 
60 feet. But if we add 40 square yards to 
euch an acre it can no longer he convenientlv 
measured hy either of such rods. A rectangle 
of somewhat different shape has to he con- 
structed, and if 4 roods are to lie side by 
side the rod for measuring the acre of 4,840 
square vards should he 164 feet in length, and 
the rood should consist of a strip of 164 feet 
in breadth and 660 feet in length, or its 
equivalent in some other form. The modern 
acre is composed of four such roods. When 
that acre began to! e regarded as the standard 
it would be hard to say. Prof. Maitland ob- 
serves that the Statute of Admeasurement, 
which is alleged to have heen passed in the 


thirteenth century, “has not heen traced to 
any authoritative source,” and he regards it 
as “apoeryphal”™*; and Mr. Seebohm has | 
shown that an acre 4 nerches in breadth ond | 
40 in length was used in France during the 
ninth century.t 

According to the Brehon code of law the 
building-plots and houses of the ancient Trish 
were arranged on a graduated system. “The 
freeman,” says Sir Samuel Ferguson, 
“shonld have a house of given dimensions, ranging 
from 17 to 27 feet in length, and containing a given 
number of compartments. The honses were of 
timber and wattle-work. surrounded by onen 
spaces of prescribed extent for each class. The 
lower limit for this snace was the distance to which 
the owner, seated at his door. could throw a missile 
of a given weight : multinles of that distance deter- 
mined its extent for the higher classes.” 


notes. 

+ * English Villace Commnnitv,’ n. 385. 

t “Enevelon. Brit.,4iv. 252. In Ireland the open 
space was,called se/b. 


(spatium). 

In the last paragraph of mv previous 
article “four half-roods” should he erght 
half-roods. 8. O. Appy. 


(To he continued,) 


WHITGIFT’S HOSPITAL. CROYDON. 
(Continued from p. 342.) 

THe dining hall and kitchen constitute the 
north-east end of the quadrangle. The former 
is a large and comfortable room : the tables 
are not so ancient as those in the audience 
chamber, though bearing the date 1614. The 
windows are plain, with the exception of a 
little coloured glass and the coat of arms of 
Whitgift and another bishop. There are 
several frames hung on the walls, one con- 
taining the inscription removed from the 
founder’s monument in the church, as its 
state of dilapidation was such as to render 
some such measures necessary. Another, 
painted on wood, has the following, and 
might, with profit to those who have diverted 
to a great extent the archbishop’s bequest, 
be pondered over :— 

Feci quod potui, potui quod, Christe. dedisti, 

Improba, fac melius (si potes). invidia. 

The courteous Warden translated it thus : “I 
have done all T could, all that was given me 
by our Lord to do: may my evil traducers do 
better if they can.” This hall is now used by 
the “board” as a meeting-room. I under- 
stand that the “brethren” dine there now 
only twice a year. There are some books in a 
bookcase or two, and a few on the tables, 
including one or two old Bibles. The kitchen, 
which is at the extreme end of the quadrangle 
and joins the hall. is interesting from the fact 
that the old fireplace and corners are almost 
intact, only one side is now occupied by a 
modern washing boiler. The buttery hatch, 
through which food was passed from kitchen 
to hall, can still be seen. The windows and 
mullions are the original ones. and there is a 
small receptacle for storing the bread which 
was intended to ferment and be used as yeast 
is to-day. 

From the inner porch the archbishop’s 
rooms are reached by a short, but steep stair, 


| at the top of which is a beautiful old six- 


teenth-century door, and entering the audi- 
ence chamber one feels ushered into the 
presence of some of the mighty dead. It is 
no great stretch of imagination to picture 


* *Germ.,’ 16. 
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some of the guests who, centuries ago, sat at 
the tables in front of us—the Earl ot Shrews- 
bury, of a family whose name 1s so old as to 
be aumust umpussible to trace; the Karl of 
Worcester ; the Karl of Cumberland, of a 
younger tamily, no doubt; the Bishop of 
London ; and not improbably Queen Elizabeth 
herself. Associations of this description, 
combed with the appearance of the hall, 
are calculated to carry vur minds back to the 
days of sliding panels. Ihe room, which is 
large, 1s paneiled with rich dark - coloured 
vak round its entire sides, as fresh in appear- 
ance as on the day when it lett the hands of 
the workmen. ‘ne mantie-piece is delight- 
fully carved and made up of miniature or 
smail panels, with a centre one of the arch- 
bishops coat of arms ; above it, on one side, 
the ruse of Lancaster, on the other the rose 
ot York. ‘Lhe architectural designs of the 
remaining panels are somewhat obscure, and 
the arches or gateways pus one in mind of 
Angio-Norman architecture as seen in some 
ancient churches in Cornwall and a tew other 
counties. ‘he oak tables are original pieces 
vt turniture and very much worn, and have 
in one part been patched with a common 
piece ot soft wood, and painted—or, to be 
more correct, one has been added to in this 
barbarous manner, 

‘There are two vak chests in this room: 
a small and unimportant one and a large 
“Armada” one, bound with iron, as Is usual 
with these reminders of the days of Spain's 
abortave attempt Ww seize our coast. it has 
three spring locks and a provision for a bar 
w pass through iron openings the whole 
length of the bux and tw be padiocked. This 
chest is the one reterred to by the arch- 
bishop in cap. 15 of his Statutes, one 
key of which was to be in charge of the 
“Wardeine,’ one in the keeping of the 
“ Schoolemuaster,” and the third in tne custody 
of the “auncientest ” brother. ‘lhe chest at 
present contains records of the hospital, the 
varliest consisting of the names, dates, &e., of 
wardens, brothers, aud sisters, the first entry 
beg “Thomas klison, of the parysh of 
Croydon, blynde, and of the age or Ixxi. 
yeares, entred with his wife tne seconde 
of October, anno dom. 1599.” ‘he records 
are complete, except those trom 1774 to 1500, 
which were found wanting when Dr. Kose was 
discovered to be a detaulter in respect of the 
funds of the hospital. in 1812 a complaint 
was made to Archbishop Sutton on this 
matter, the result being Kose was found to be 
deficient to the amount of 202/. 10d. ‘This, 
however, did not satisfy the then Warden 
and brethren, who seem at this period to 
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have maintained and kept their rights and 
liberties unimpaired and inviolate (now only 
represented in spiritand truth by the present 
Warden). An action was raised, and the 
result was a verdict for the plaintiffs for 
7621. 15s. 7d. Needless to say, Dr. Rose 
resigned. When a comparison was desired 
between the previous chaplain’s administra- 
tion and Kose’s the books were not to be 
found. The earlier accounts and entries are 
beautifully written, and are a study in the 
gradual transformation—not over creditable 
to latter days—which years have brought 
about in the art of penmanship. In the box 
referred to is preserved an’ Elizabethan mazer 
beechwood bowl, with a deep rim of beaten 
silver, and a rose noble set in the centre. 
Another basin, or mazer, is of solid beaten 
silver, with the arms of the giver, Dean Nevill 
of Canterbury, and of Whitgift inside. This 
basin weighs 29 oz. 

A touch of a large area of the panelling 
leaves the impression that it covered 
secret recesses, but the Warden does not 
favour this. When, however, one comes to 
note the very great care which it is evident 
Whitgift took to secure his safety while in 
bed, it is not improbable that he may have 
had some secret place where he stored his 
more precious belongings, and no place is 
more likely than his peaceful retreat among 
the “ poor brethren ” with whom he delighted 
to dwell. In the audience room is hung the 
old sign of the “Swan” public-house, which 
stood at the north end of the hospital, and 
was the property of the same. This hostelry 
was one of the oldest in the country, and its 
title-deeds went back, I believe, to the time 
of Edward LV. The alienating of this build- 
ing and ground by those who possibly had, 
or were allowed to have, the power, with 
questionable rights to do so, cannot be 
looked upon as a stroke of sharp business, 
but rather as a short-sighted transaction, if 
nothing else. But it is to be feared some- 
thing even more pertinent could be well and 
justitiably added. 

ALFRED Cuas. Jonas, F.S.A.E. 
(To be continued.) 


DowninG Street: OriGiIn or THE NAME. 
—The remarks made by Mr. Choate in 
his speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on 
the 9th inst. as to the origin of the name 
given to “the smallest and yet the greatest 
street in the world, because it lay at the hub 
of the gigantic wheel which encircled the 
globe under the name of * The British Empire’ 
~Downing Street,” call to mind the many 
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notes, queries, and replies ‘N.& Q.’hashadon| Strkiastap.—As it will probably be some 
the subject. The first reference was made | time yet before we can look for the next 
in the number of the 4th of Mav, 1850, under | edition of that pre-eminently useful book 
‘Notes from Cunningham’s “Handbook for | Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ it may be well 
London,”’ where it is stated that at the| to point out that the name of this Norwegian 
beginning of the present century the only | town is erroneously spelt there, both under 
official residence in the street was that of | ‘Battles’ (n. 112) and under its own head 
the First Lord of the Treasury, but by | (p. 1046). Both in Danish and in Dutch the 
degrees one house was bought after another | word for town (stad) has no final ¢, as in 
—first the Foreign Office, then the Colonial |German. The dictionary in the second place 
Office, and afterwards a house for the Chan- | rightly states that Olaf (after his death called 
cellor of the Exchequer. On the 7th of | Saint) was trying to recover the crown of 
December ALPHA asks for information as to | Norway with the assistance of the Swedes ; 
Sir George Downing, to which Mr. Cooper, of | but in the line under ‘ Battles’ it is said that 
Cambridge, replies on the 21st of December. | he was defeated by the Swedes. Attempts 
On the 25th of January, 1851,J.P.C.states that | have often been made to connect this battle 
“Sir George Downing was not the son of Calibut with a total eclipse of the sun which occurred 
Downing, rector of Hackney, but of Emmanuel | ™ the same year : but Dr. Dreyer, Director of 
Downing, a London merchant, who went to New| the Armagh Observatory, has clearly shown 
England. Governor Hutchinson, in his ‘ History | (OAservatory, vol. xviii. ». 363) that the 
of Maseachusetts.’ gives the true account of Down. | battle, in which Olaf was slain, took place on 
s affiliation, which has been further confirme . 

by Mr. — of Basten, from ‘the public records | 29 July, 1030, and the eclipse a month later, 
of New England.” on 31 August. W. T. Lywy. 
On the 15th of March C. H. confirms the Btackhent. 

accuracy of the memorandum as to Sir G.| Lirrie Lonpon. (See ante, p. 373.)—Little 
Downing’s narentage by giving an extract of | Londons are as common in rural England as 
a letter in Carte’s ‘ Letters,’ ii.319. Theletter | Californias in France. “The origin of the 
is from T. Howard to Charles IT., written! name” is, in each case, surely, obvious—a 
April 5, 1660. Under ‘ Notes on Pepys’s Diary,’ combination of the boastfulness of some with 
on the Ist of July, 1854, further reference is | the satire of their neighbours.’ D. 


made to Sir George Downing ; also in 2S. | 
xii. 420: 7 S. ix. 172; 8S. ii. 464; iii. 39. | Impressions tN Seatinc-Wax or Marks 


Mr. Choate, in the course of his speech.| ON Gotp anp Srirver Pratr.— There is at 
stated that the school which he had the good | present so great and extended an interest 
fortune to attend in Massachusetts —“the| taken in the history of old gold and silver 
best colony that was ever planted under the | plate, and the hall and other marks stamped 
English flag. and planted in the best way, | upon it, that I venture to think a few direc- 
because the colonists were driven out to shift | tions as to the best manner of taking impres- 
for themselves ”"—had over the entrance arch- | sions in sealing-wax of these marks may not 
way the inscription “Schola Publica Prima”| be unwelcome to those who have no expe- 
(it was the first public school organized in| rience in striking this kind of seals. First 
Massachusetts), and underneath was in-|and above everything see that the plate (at 
scribed the name of the first pupil of that | least at the part where the mark is) is ner- 
school, George Downing, who was also the first | fectly clean, quite free from even the smallest 
graduate sent out by Harvard College in 1642. | particle of whiting. preserve, &c. Of course, 
Mr. Choate then gave an amusing sketch of | the discoloration of silver which comes with 
Downing’s career in England, where bed he hood- lapse of time and lurks in the corners of the 
winked Cromwell,” and after the Protector’s| mark does no harm. The least morsel of 
death “tried his arts” upon the “Rump ”:| sealing-wax remaining in a mark is fatal to 
then, when the Restoration came, “ practised | the next impression. Next take care that 
his wily arts upon the Merry Monarch,” whom | the metal is quite cold and quite drv. When 
he induced to grant to him a great tract of | satisfied that the article is thoroughly clean, 
land at Westminster, provided that the houses | cold, and dry, take a piece of notepaper 


to be built there should be “handsome and |(which must not be too stout or stiff), and 
graceful.” drop on it a thick blotch of wax at least 


“So Downing built the houses and many others | twice the size of the mark of which a cast is 
between there and Westminster Abbey, and the | required, and have the blotch near, but not 
records of the time described them as ‘pleasant | too near, the edge of the paper; then, while 
mansions having a back-front to St. James's Park.’” | the wax is very hot, press it on the plate, 

N.S. | or the plate on it, as is most convenient, 
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only--and this is all-important—the instant | A new Almanacke and Prognostication for 


the metal and the wax meet press them 
together as evenly and as firmly as possible. 
The wax requires to be used so hot that 
delicate fingers appeal for the protection of 
thick gloves. It is better to use an old pair 
lest some of the wax sticks to and spoils them. 
Do not leave the wax on the metal too long ; 
to leave it on more than a few seconds heats 
the plate without improving the impression. 


1 once knew a really clever person who | 
actually dropped the wax on the metal, and | 


was quite surprised to tind that it stuck. 
W. 
at following 


ground attached to the little domestic chapel 
at the Place of Gleneagles, in Strathearn, a 
seat of the Karl ot Camperdown, is very 
beautiful and touching :— 
S. M. 
Bethex Dundas, 
Georgii Haldane de Gleneagles Uxoris, 
Obiit 12"" Maii, 1770. 23. 
Eheu ! Quam nimis cito abstulit mors. 
Hic, saltem, Marmorem, non mendacem, 
Sacrare licet ; 
Hic novos spargere tlores, neque inani 
Fungi munere ; dum reminisci juvat 
Quam dulcis, qualisque fuit. 
O verecunda, digna, amabilis, 
Quanta te suavitate blandissima morum, 
Decoravere pietas, benevolentia, tides, 
Mansuetissimo qu in tuo pectore, 
Semper habitare gaudebant. 
Immatura cecidit, sed manet memoria cara ; 
Ac virtutum exemplo, 
Quod, dum vixit, maxime optavit, 
Aliis adhue proudest. 
Optumez Conjugi 
Meerens posuit Maritus. 
A. G. Rem. 


Auchterarder. 


ENGLISH ALMANACS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CenTURY. — During 1885 (6“ 3S. xi. and 
xu.) Mr. PLoMer gave the readers of 
*N. & Q. much valuable material towards a 
bibliography of English almanacs from 1500 
onwards. lt is very seldom that such peri- 
ture charte are otfered for sale, so that it may 
be worth while to note an opportunity now 
offered to those who are curious in such 
matters. Mr. A. Russell Smith, of 24, Great 
Windmill Street, London, includes in his 
October catalogue forty - nine almanacs 
printed between 1616 and 1696. ‘This list 
enables one to make some half-dozen addi- 
tions to that of Mr. PLomer, extending the 
date of different publications. only notice 
one compiler whois omitted by him: “ Broune. 


1625 by Thos. broune. Company of Stationers, 
1625.” Many alinanacs were printed at Cam- 
bridge, but in Mr. Jenkinsons * List of Cam- 
bridge Books, 1521-1650, appended to Bowes s 
great catalogue, 1844, 1 note only the follow. 
ing :— 

1626. Almanack for the Meridian of Cambridge, 
by W. Strof. Svo. 

1627. Almanacks by Dove, Frost, Lakes, Rivers, 
Strot, Watcrs. Svo. 

lé2y. Almanack. 5vo. 

1634. Almanacks by Clark, Dove, Kidman, Rivers, 
Swallow, Turner, Winter. All Svo. 

1635. Almanack for 1636. Broadsheet. 


1640. Almanacks by Kivers and Swallow. Both 


A | 
Inscription on a@ gravestune in the burial- | 


Mr. A. R. Smith’s list supplies three more 
for 1642, Swallow, Pond, and Dove, aud 
Swallow for 1646. There are several more 
Cambridge- printed almanacs in 1675 and 
onwards. 
Probably some half-dozen were printed in 
Cambridge alone each year, but the great 
bulk have perished utterly. As to the varied 
contents of these old baudbooks of usetul 
knowledge, Mr. PLoMER says a little, but 
enough might be digested by a student ot 
the subject to make up a readable volume of 
the size of, say, the * Booklovers Library. 
U. DEEDES. 
Brighton, 


LoapeD Paprer.—May one enter a protest 
in the pages of * N. & Q.’ against the growing 
use of this paper?! 1 am just now reading 
a ponderous tome, and though only the 
ordinary folio size, 1 can barely lift it with 
one hand. But it is with the sinaller books 
that the annoyance is greatest, for one 
expects to be able to hold them comfortably 
in the hands for perusal, only to find that 
one’s mental pleasure is hampered by the 
physical exeruon. 1 presume this loaded 
paper is costly, and one can therefore under- 
stand the desire to embellish an expensive 
and, it may be, a standard work; but | 
should have thought 1t better on all grounds 
not to burden the reader when the work is 
manifestly ephemeral in its character. 

HoLcoMBE LNGLEBY. 


Heaps or Houses aT OXFuRD AND CaM- 
BRIDGE.—It is perhaps worthy of note that 
whereas the head ot every college at Cam- 
bridge—with the exception of the Provost 
of King’s and the President of Queens —is 
designated Master of his particular society, 
no tewer than seven different titles are in 
vogue at Oxford to indicate her twenty-one 
similar dignitaries. ‘The head of Christ 


Church is known as the Dean, the cathedral 
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being also in his charge; New College, 
All Souls’, Wadham, and Keble—following 
the lead of Merton, the premier college— 
are each reigned over by a Warden; the 
title of Master obtains at University College, 
Balliol, and Pembroke. There are Rectors 
of Exeter and Lincoln; Provosts of Oriel, 
(Queen’s, and Worcester ; Presidents of Mag- 
dalen, Corpus Christi, Trinity, and St. John 
the Baptist; and Principals of Brasenose, 
Jesus, Hertford, and St. Edmund Hall. 
A. R. Bay.ey. 
St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


Lyme Reeis: Restoration oF Eccue- 
SIASTICAL FuRNITURE. — There has lately 
been restored to the ancient parish church 
of Lyme Regis an old lectern, to which is 
secured by a ring and a chain a copy of 
Erasmus’s ‘Paraphrase of the Four Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles,’ published 
A.D. 1514. It is a black-letter folio volume, 
in fairly good order. The title-page is 
wanting. In the body of the book is 
written: “For Lyme, the 15th day of 
January, 1599. This book partaineth to the 
parish of Lyme Regis.” 

There is in the church a piece of tapestry 
of English make, dating 1480-1500. It is 
alluded to in one of the South Kensington 
art catalogues as one of the four or five 
English pieces of that date which now alone 
remain in England. 

Wm. Locke Raprorp. 

Ilminster. 


“KHAKI” as A Party NIcKNAME.—A 
recent article in the Journal de St. Petérs- 
bourg on the elections in England speaks of 
the non-success of the Liberal candidates 
who adopted “la note khaki,” alludes to 
“le Capitaine Lambton et M. Storey, deux 
candidats khakistes par excellence,” and has 
a phrase, “Si l’électeur désire le khakisme,” 

H. E. M 


c. 
St. Petersburg. 


Tue Titte or Esquire.—Your contributor 
W. [. R. V., in his remarks (ante, p. 333) as to 
the age of entry at Inns of Court, states that 
barristers acquire the right to the title of 
“Esquire.” According to Mr. Fox-Davies in 
the preface to ‘Armorial Families,’ barristers 
do not enjoy this right. It would be satis- 
factory to know the authorities relied upon 
by persons who differ in their views. Not- 
withstanding the random use of the title in 
addressing men of various callings, in provin- 
cial towns and country districts there appear 
to be hard-and-fast limitations. The landed 
classes often style every farmer “ Mr.,” irre- 


spective of his education, family, or general 
status, and would not dream of “ Esquiring ” 
him. With regard to official positions which 
carry with them the privilege of being 
addressed as “Esquire,” it would seem 
anomalous that other, but newer dignified 
ottices should be excluded, e.g., presumably a 
British consul is not an “ Esquire” by right. 
SIGNIA. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


SenecA AND GALEN: TRANSLATIONS 
Wantep.—Where could [ obtain a copy of 
Seneca’s ‘Natural Questions,’ preferably 
annotated (not necessarily a translation)? 
Also, what is the best translation (please 
mention publisher) ot Galen’s works, the 
portion especially sought after being the 
*De Usu Partium’? E. W. A. 

(There is, we think, no English translation of 


this part of Seneca, or of Galen—at any rate, in 
modern times. } 


“ Prpcock AND Po.ito.”—Walter Scott, in 
‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ chap. vii. (near the end), 
writes, “ By-the-by, Lady Penelope, you have 
not your collection in the same order and 
discipline as Pidcock and Polito.” Would 
any kind reader inform me to whom this 
reters } JAMES WATSON, 


“Hawok.”—In the accounts of the Lord 
Treasurer of Scotland for 1509 there is an 
entry of 100 French crowns given to King 
James LV. to play at cards, and 20/. white 
silver “ to cast in hawok.” What was hawok? 
A game with dice? J.B 


“Now tHus.”—I should be grateful if you 
could inform me whether the motto “Now 
thus” has any significance or any story con- 
nected with it. 1 have long known it as the 
motto of a family who considered themselves 
of Danish extraction ; and the other day I 
saw it repeated many times in a scroll ona 
fifteenth-century brass at Cley Church, Nor- 
folk, in a neighbourhood where many of the 
names are still Danish. CC. A. TROLLOPE. 


Winser’s GRAVESTONE.—Can a correspond- 
ent of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly favour me with a copy 
of the inscription on the gravestone of Winser 
in Kensal Green Cemetery? He was the first 
to bring gaslight into use in London. 

WILLIAM ANDREWS, 

Royal Institution, Hull. 
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REcTorRS OF Serves CoLpFIELp, 
sHtre.—Among the rectors of Sutton Coldfield 
were John Burgess, 1521-7: John Burgess, 
1617-35: and Anthony Burgess, 1635-62. 
Were these Burgesses related to each other ? 
Calamy says the two latter were not related, 
but gives nothing about their ancestry. 

(Mrs.) F. B. Trovp. 

Offwell House, Honiton. 


Bees: Cacep Brrpos.—Several interesting 
notes on the subject of telling the bees of a 
funeral have been appearing in the Shooting 
Times and British Sportsman. In the number 
for 1 September a correspondent, speaking of 
Suffolk, says: “T may mention that many 
believe the same formula is necessary in the 
case of cage birds kept in or about the pre- 
mises, to prevent their death.” And another 
writer remarks that in the same county “it 
was never the custom to sell the bees except 
for gold or new wheat.” Are these ideas 
current elsewhere in England ? If my memory 
is correct, in some parts of Eastern Europe 
other creatures belonging to the bereaved 
familv are told of a death. In some instances, 
I believe, even the apple trees have it 
announced to them. G. W. 


Prayrnc Carps: Viscontr Gonzaca 
Famirty.—I should be extremely obliged if 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ could give 
information as to the whereabouts of the col- 
lection of the Countess Aurelia Visconti 
Gonzaga, which was in Milan in 1831, or more 
especially of some painted playing cards in 
that collection described by Cicognara. 

Rosert 


A Wetsa the query is 
not too trivial. mav T ask what the following 


in Marsworth Church, where a monument 
was erected in 1701 to their joint memory by 
one of their daughters. Unfortunately, how- 
ever. the monument does not seem to record 
the dates of their decease. I shall be obliged 
if this omission can be supplied ; also for the 
narentage of the wife. Their son, Edmund 
West, of Gray’s Inn, was appointed a ser- 
jeant-at-law 12 Feb., 1679, and died 27 Feb., 
1681, aged fifty-one. The line of the 'W ests 
of Marsworth failed with Roger West, 
24 April, 1700. W. D. Prk. 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire. 


BacsHawe Pepicree.—In his ‘Index to 
Printed Pedigrees’ Dr. Marshall mentions 
pedigrees of Bagshaw, er ver/is Arthur Bag- 
shaw de Weston Subedge, privately printed 
by Sir Thomas Phillips, 1858. [ can find no 
mention of this in lists of Sir Thomas 
Phillips’s printed works, though a pedigree 
of Bagshaw with additions by him is printed 
in the ‘Visitation of Worcestershire.’ edited 
by Mr. W. C. Metcalfe. and published in 1883, 
which may possibly be the same. Can any 
reader give me further particulars of the 
above, or say where a copy may a a 


Tue Ziczac.—We have all seen a 
horse dragging a heavy cart uphill go zigzag, 
apparently of his own accord. Has the horse 
been trained to do this, or is it an expedient 
he has naturally devised for himself, taking 
the line of least resistance? One driver has 
told me that his horse had been trained to do 
it, another that his horse had found out for 
himself this mode of easement. 

ScruTaTor. 


HIEROGLYPHICS. —On a small gold heart- 


extract from the Daily Express of 11 October 


means 


““No one who has read the Welsh Bible ~ un- 


familiar with the alliterative line, ‘ Bibl i 
hobl y bvd.’ 
* Drysorfa’ of 1809 


tion as to his pedigree? 


24 March, 1607/8 


Anna, and both he and his wife were buried 


It first appeared in an englyn of the 


H. P. L. 


Goprrey.—Col. Charles Godfrey married 
Arabella Churchill, sister of the great Duke 
of Marlborough. Can any one tell me who 
this Col. Godfrey was, and give me informa- 
H. C. B. H. 


Epmunp West, M.P. for Bucks in the 
Long Parliament, colonel in the Parlia- 
mentary army. He was of Marsworth, 
Bucks, and son of Edmund West by his 
wife Mary Clare. Baptized at Marsworth, 
According to Lipscomb 
(‘History of Bucks’), his wife’s name was 


shaped souvenir purchased in Heidelberg 
there are engraved, in the spaces formed by 
two median lines drawn at right angles, the 
following letters, &c , viz., “ M. Moi. 100. ce.” 
Can any of your readers suggest the signi- 
ficance of the hierogly phics ? R. J. W. 


*‘Bucxstones Batues BENEFYTE.’—This is 
the title of a treatise on the Buxton waters 
written by John Jones in 1572. [ am desirous 
of seeing the work. and shall feel obliged if 
some one can inform me where a copy can 
seen. I am aware of the copious extract in 
Thomas Short’s work. RicHarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


CAMPBELL: Jonunson.—Can any of your 
readers give me biographical information 
concerning a Thomas Campbell, sculptor, 
London? Warkton Church, Kettering, con- 


tains a splendid marble monument to the 
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memory of the grandmother of the late Duke 
of Buccleuch, who died 21 Nov., 1827, and 
this bears the name of T. Campbell. 

In the same church, and against the pillar 
of the south side of the nave, is a stone tablet 
to Thomas Johnson. Can you inform me 
who he was? The church registers, which 
date back to 1552, have been searched, but 
throw no light upon the subject. 

SPENCER PERCIVAL. 

Gold Street, Kettering. 


Seat Encraver.—I have a well-cut car- 
nelian seal bearing, on a stormy sea, a modern 
ship driven hefore the wind. It bears also 
the letters L. W. G. as the initials of the 
engraver. Can any one tell me his name? 

Geo. CAMPBELL. 

Leamington. 


Raw .e.—-Can any one give me information 
concerning the marriage of Isabel, daughter 
of John Rawle, of Lichfield, and John White, 
of Stanton St. John, Oxfordshire? It pro- 
bably took place about 1589. 

(Mrs.) F. B. Troup. 

Offwell House, Honiton. 


Gro. Orror’s Lrsrary.—Is anything known 
of what became of thislibrary? To judge by 
the works he mentions and quotes as owned 
by him in his ‘Memoir of Tyndale.’ prefixed 
to the 1836 edition of Tyndale’s Bible, it must 
have been choice. F. M. 

[See ante, p. 84.] 


CoLtuMBARTIA, ANCTENT Dove or PIGEON 
Corres.—Where can I find any articles deal- 
ing with these, and where can examples be 
seen? I understand there are three in North- 
umberland (? where); and there was one, T 
believe, until recently at Hatfield Broad Oak, 
Essex. The story is told that landowners 
built these on the boundary of their property, 
so that the birds might feed on their neigh- 
bours’ crops, a very commendable plan, but. 
as every one probably did the same, it was not 
such a one-sided arrangement as the plan 
would indicate. There was a belief, too, that 
if there was more than one dove-cote on an 
estate it would entail misfortune to the owner 
and his family. W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishow’s Stortford. 


Armour In Portraits.— The portraits of 
Major-General Mascarene (died 1760) and of 
Jeffrey, Lord Amherst (died 1797), represent 
them as wearing full suits of armour, though 
armour had been laid aside before 1650. Was 
it usual during the eighteenth century for 
military men of rank to be painted as wear- 
ing complete armour ? M. N. G. 


A Suepuerps’ Rrnc.—I have been reading 
a magniloquent, and in other respects inter- 
esting little book called ‘The Last of the 
Climbing Boys,’ by George Elson. The author 
and his brother, when boys, set off on their 
**nomadic wanderings ”:— 

“To Boughton Green Fair we went next, where 
there was a maze called a Shepherds’ Ring, an 
attraction which was the origin of the fair. After 
learning the puzzle ourselves. we earned a good 
many coppers by showing other people how to 
thread the mystic circle.”—P. 32. 

Will any Northamptonshire correspondent 
say if this be still in existence, describe its 
structure’past or present, and tell if there be 
any survival of custom connected with it? 
Sr. SwitTHIn. 


W. E. Forster.—W. E. Forster’s statue in 
the Victoria Embankment Gardens shows 
him as wearing his watch in his right-hand 
waistcoast pocket. Was that a habit of the 
right honourable gentleman or a mistake on 
the part of the sculptor ? 

W. Curzon YEo. 


A “Smrrarrecp.”—In a Welsh paper I have 
just read that a certain lady of benevolent 
instincts has offered to provide “a free 
library and a Smithfield” for the town of 
Newtown. What is a Smithfield ? 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Cnarnock, Founpner oF CaLcuTTa.— 
He seems to have entered the Company’s 
service in 1658. When did he go to Bengal? 

W. CrooKke. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


AncreNtT CARTHUSIAN MONASTERIES IN 
ENGLAND AND ScoTLanp.—I am desirous of 
finding a plan, picture, or engraving of the 
monasteries as they existed when occupied 
by the Carthusian monks. Monasteries: 
Witham, Hinton, Totnes, Sheen, London, 
Coventry, Hull, Epworth (Axholme), Mount 
Grace (Yorks), Beauvale (Notts), Oakham, 
and Perth. May I ask the assistance of your 
readers Crartes C. THORNTON. 

Primrose Club, St. James’s. 


BuRIAL-PLACE OF WILLIAM, Son oF Henry I. 
~ In the grounds of a private house at Fal- 
mouth there is a mound surmounted by three 
large unhewn stones arranged in the shape of 
the letter IT. According to alocal tradition of 
long standing. the body of Prince William, 
son of Henry I. (wrecked in the “White Ship” 
off Barfleur in 1120), was washed ashore at 
the"spot and there buried. In support of the 
tradition, it is asserted that the name of the 
house and estate referred to—“ Gyllyngdune’ 
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—is derived from this occurrence (Gyllyng 
being held to equal, | suppose, Guillaume, and 
“dune” being dun, a bill) 1 shali be giad to 
know if there is any historic basis tor the 
tradition. ihe chroniclers and historians 
who describe the wreck dv not, so tar as | 
have been able to discover, make any reterence 
to the recovery of the prince s body. - 
ai. 


PAIRING IN THE House oF Commons.—In a 
review im the Atheneum of 3 November of 
Mr. Altred Kinuears book ‘Our House ot 
Commons: its Realities and Romance, it is 
observed :— 

** We question whether it be true that ‘ pairing is 

@ modern invention, and certaily “Luirty years 
ago Was far wore rigid &@ practice and lar mure 
geueral than it is now. 
My own impressivn is that pairing can be 
traced back at least two centuries, but 1 
should be glad of early instances of the 
practice. POLITICIAN, 


Seplics. 
REV. HENRY ROWE. 
(9 S. vi. 149, 211.) 

I HAVEa few genealogical memoranda of the 
Rowe tamily, given me many years ago by a 
great-grandson of the tev. H. Accord- 
lng to these notes, the Lowes were descended 
from Sir Lhomwas owe, a banueret Kuigiited 
on the tield of battle during tne Crusades, 
who received a grantot arms of three paschal 
lambs. from him descended the Kowes ot 
Lamberton, co. Devon, of which family was 
John Kowe, serjeant-at-law, who died April, 
1692, and was buried in the Lemple Cnureh. 
By his wite, daughter of Jasper td wards, of 
Little Berktord, co. Beds, he was tather ot 
Nicholas Rowe, the poet (v4. 1673), who was 
twice married, first to a daughter ot Mr. 
Auditor Parsons, by whom he uad a son, at 
whose death, unmarried, the main line became 
extinct, and secondly two a Miss Vevenisi, ot 
a WVorsetshire family, by whom he lett a 
daughter, married tienry fane, 
brotner ot Lord Westmoreland. 

A younger son of the Lamberton family 
was John of Plumeworth tiall, co. 


Durham, uncle of the above Mr. derjeant | 
Kowe. He ts said to have married a sister of | 


the second Lord (Chanceilor) Bathurst( though 
no such marriage appears in burke), aud ww 
have been the tather of Nathaniel siowe, of 
Eastworth House, Surrey, who served under | 
Lord Anson, and also ot thomas Rowe, who 
married Elizabeth Singer, the well-known 
writer, author of * Letters trom the Dead,’ &c. | 


Nathaniel Rowe left an only son (whose 
Christian name is not given), Wou was father 
ot the Kev. Henry Rowe, LL.B. (not LL. v.), 
Kector of Ringshall, Suttolk, author of * Mon- 
tem and other er His son, Capt. Henry 
Nathaniel Kowe, K.N., was also a writer, 
author of * Sacred Beauties, * ihe Rainbow 
ot the Mind, «ce. He had a daughter who 
married Mr. Kedes and came out to the Cape 
about the time of the British settlers in 1820, 
Une of her sons, the Rev. John Kedes, was 
until recently Colonial Chaplain of Simons- 
town, where he still resides. 1 am aware 
that some of these facts, especially as to 
the parentage of the husband ot Elizabeth 
Singer, do not agree with those given in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ (q.v.), 
but 1 believe they are correct as to the de- 
scent of the Rev. Henry Rowe. 1 would sug- 
gest that Henry, sun of Nathaniel howe, 
armiger, who matriculated at brasenose in 
1768, aged eighteen, is the Rev. Henry Kowe 
inquired after. lf the latter died in 1319, 
aged sixty-six, there would be a dittereuce ot 
only three years between the two dates of 
birth, and the age sixty-six might easily have 
been erroneously given. LTuough the degree 
LL.B. is not an UOxtord degree, it is well 
known that the titles otf the Oxtord and Cam- 
bridge degrees were frequently confused. 
thus the great bishop butier is described on 
his tomb as LL.D., whereas he was D.C.L. 1 
throw this out as a hint which your corre- 
spondent may follow up. 

it atturds me some pieasure to contribute 
once more to the pages of "N. & Q. after an 
interval of nearly thirty years, at which time 
1 occasionally wrote, sometimes over my own 
name and sometimes over the archaic speiling 
LUYTE, which (in consequence, no doubt, ot 
my indistinct writing) was generally misspelt 
EL-Uyre or UNyYTE. 

J. A. Hewrrr, Canon of Grahamstown. 
Port BKlizabeth, 


Epwarp Irvine's RestpeNces In Lonpon 
(9 vi. 125, 276).—1 can add a few other 
details about Edward Irvings personality. 
He was Scotch of the Scotch, aud his servants 
were Highland lassies brought up tw enjoy 
that freedom of motion which belongs ww 
those who have never worn shves or stock- 
ings. This habit they maintained even in the 
Kuglish metropolis. ‘Lhe tamily devotions 


were long, aud on one occasion my tather 
rewembered being on his knees during an 
impassioned prayer for a whole hour. He 
found it ditticult to give undivided attention 
to the words of the great orator, tor when his 
eyes occasionally opened, they fell upon the 
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soles of the feet vf one of these servitors who 
was Kneeling immediately frunt of him. 
(luis was loug before band and toot markings 
bad become a subject Of minute scientilic 
mvestigation.) Irvings strength of hand 
and arm Was enormous, aud wo prove his 
puwer he one day balanced, standing on his 


vutstretched palin with arm at full length, | 


vue of my bruthers, a chid who had just 
learnt to walk. HENRY TayYLon. 

Braeside, lunvridge Wells. 

CATALOGUE OF first Book AvcTION IN 
ENGLAND (¥™ 5. vi. 85, 156, 318).—Alauusell’s 
catalogue, cited at the last reference, has 
nuthing to do with bouk auctions, any more 
than have Quaritch s or Sotheran s catalogues. 
Mvreover, 16 1s not nearly su scarce as MR. 
BOWDEN thinks. Lhere are two copies in the 
British Museum. W. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8. W. 

FoorrRints OF Gops, &c, (9"" 5. vi. 163, 223, 
322).— An absurd modern lustance of 
reputed footsteps of a great wan occurs at 
bpworth, Lincuinshire. Lhe tombstone of 
Ddaimuel Wesley in the churchyard has two 
taulty places in it, which are locally said to 
be tue fvotprints of his son Johu Wesley, 
who stood on the stone tu preach to tue 
people when refused admissiun into the 
church, ‘This may originally have been meaut 
as a Joke, but it Is accepted as a fact by nota 
uu. 


* CompLete ANGLER’ (9" 5. vi. 103, 249, 
313).—1 can tell Mk. PickFoRD why Isaac is 
speit with an s instead of z. Lt is the in- 
dulerence, If not contempt, tur accuracy which 
ruus through most of our early literature. 
duis ls particularly so with names. A writer 
ln the sixteenth century puls lis lame as 
Cnristoter Middleton ; tie bibliograplers take 
hv notice of this, bul print it Curistopher. 
ven in the present day any one desiring 
accuracy is laughed at as a very particular 
person. This carelessuess fur accuracy is a 
small matter compared to the vice of plagi- 
aris Which permeates our literature even ww 
tue present day. LHOMAS. 


“Viva” (9S. vi. 266, 311).—My lot having 
been cast for many years in a remote spotina 
remote district or Last Anglia must be my 
apulugy tor wy surprise at hearing this word. 
iu these parts we imagine the Oxtord Union 
Duciety to be the WurkuoUse, the Sueldonian 
Lheatre to be a place wiiere dramatic repre- 
Seu lalious xu vu, aud Lie UuLVversily iscalleu oy 
tue aburiglies Uxturd College. Wuat wonder, 
then, that mosses accumulate on tle vid 
and cobwebs are woven, needing an annual 


visit to Oxford to clear away? An old tutor 
ouce observed that the language of gods and 
men is ditlerent. Gods say “ responsions,” men 
say “ sualls or little-go; gods call college ser- 
vants “ bed-uwakers, men call them “ scouts”; 
guds call 1t “reading with a private tutor,” 
men call it “putting on a coach. Many of 
the expressious quuled by your correspondent 
are lustances of ellipse »here the missing 
link can be easily supplied, as in the names 
ot colleges. Queens, Brasenose, Lincoln, 
Worcester, are employed in common parlance. 
A late learned trieud of mine used to consider 
the ellipse aud the pleonasm as Diots ln a 
language. Many abvreviatiols DOW ln vogue, 
though looking awkward, have passed into 
common use, aud excite no remark. 
JOHN PickroRD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, W ovubridge. 


I think we may thank Mr. Pickrorp for 
obtaining for us such a clear and interesting 
exposition Of this abbreviation as that of 
UxoniaNn, With regard to the editorial re- 
mark at the end, it seems to me curious the 
abbreviations in ev” have not got into the 
language, there being sou many thousands of 
university men all over the country. kven 
abbreviations change at Oxtord, tor 1 recol- 
lect a tew years ago “ackers ” was the usual 
word tor academical dress, ¢.¢., cap and gown, 
but 1 have not beard it used of late. Such 
abbreviations as “beder” for bedroow, “diner” 
tur dining-roum, and “sitter” fur sitting-room, 
&c., seem perfectly natural, but they have not 
been adupted outside the university. Any oue 
would imagine that with thousauds of edu- 
cated persous all round them, speaking Eng- 
lish properly (or fairly so), the natives of 
Oxtord would acquire a reasonable accent, 
but they do not. 4 suppose they speak with 
the same intonation their great-graudtathers 
used. THOMAS. 


Oxonian should know better than I, but 
dves the Oxtord man generally speak of 
“ New” when te meaus New College + 1 had 
an idea that the name of that seat of learning 
was peculiarly exempt trom the law of abbre- 
viauion. Lu printed lists of degree candidates 
this is, at any rate, the case. OT. SWITHIN. 

[We think that Oxonian has ample justification 
for his abbreviation. 


MEDALLION oF WALTER Scorr (9 3S. vi. 
229, 332).—T'he line quoted bears some resem 
blance two one in Virgil, * vill. 696 

Keyina in mediis patrio vocat agmina sistro, 
and Propertius, LLL. xi. 43 :— 

Komananque tubam crepitanti pellere sistro, 
See also Juvenal, xiii. 93. ‘he s¢strwm was a 
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| 
sort of metallic rattle used by the priests 


of Isis in religious festivals. The meaning 
appears to me that Sir Walter revived the 
old legendery poetry. If there is a mistake in 
transcribing and we substitute s/sfro for 
istro, the difficulty vanishes. The sistrum 
seems to have been peculiar to the Egyptians. 
“ Regina ” is, of course, Cleopatra. 
G. T. SHERBORN. 

Twickenham. 

st sistro does not scan, and we can hardly 
believe that the line is not a hexameter. The 
general sense is clear; not so the suitability of 
sistrum in the connexion. ] 


LocaRD AND THE HEART oF Ropert Bruce 
(9% S. vi. 186, 258).—There is that concerning 
the name Locard before 1330 which satisfac- 
torily disposes of the fable of its origin. It 
is a curious coincidence, however, that the 
first record of it should be in association 
with the Bruce family. In the year 1166 
Simon Locard witnessed at Lochmaben a 
charter by King William the Lion of Scot- 
land granting to Robert de Brus and his 
heirs the lands of Annandale. It is again 
met with in 1278, when —— Lokard is men- 
tioned as one of the seven coparceners, mostly 
Scottish, in the barony of Levington, in 
Cumberland. The seat of those early Locards 
is clearly established through a charter dated 
Lochmaben, 15 February, 1307, by which Sir 
Humphrey de Bohun, Ear of Hereford 
and Essex, Lord of Annandale, gave his re- 
tainer Sir Bartholomew Denefaud 40 marks’ 
land in Annandale, viz.. Hotone (Hutton) 
and Lokardebi (Lockerby =dwelling-place of 
Locard). Water M. Granam Easton. 


The name Lockheart is merely a variety of 
a name variously spelt Locard, Lokhert, 
Lockard, &c. The tradition of the change of 
spelling by Sir Simon Locard from his having 
carried back the heart of the Bruce from 
Spain is a fancy, probably of comparatively 
recent date, as Sir Simon, in a deed in 1339, 
has his name spelt Loccard. A Simon Locard 
appears in Scotland in 1166, and the same 
form of the name in Ireland in 1201, when 
Jordan Locard has livery of the lands of 
Osbert Locard, his father (Oblata Rolls). 

J. G. Wa AMEs. 
Haddington. 


acknowledgment, dated from the Channel 
Islands when there in exile. The octopus 
may represent the Typhon, or preferably 
Python, of legend. A. Hat. 


Source or Quotation (9 S. vi. 329).— 
The lines on the daisy are the fabrication of 
the arch-impostor Dr. Forster, and may be 
found in Oakley’s ‘ Catholic Florist,’ p. 36. 


[Answered also by C. C. B.] : 


Capt. James WALLER Hewirrt (8* S. vy. 208), 
—The Gentleman's Magazine for 1844, p. 88, 
gives the following marriage : “23 Jan., 1844, 
At Kennington, John Waller Hewett, Esq, 
of Fareham, Hants, to Elizabeth-Catherine, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. George Couse, 
Royal Art.” Another account describes the 
bridegroom as late Lieut. Ist Foot. But John 
Waller Hewett is probably a mistake for 
James Waller Hewett (or Hewitt). Old 
Army Lists mention only the latter. He was 
in the 1st Foot (Royal Scots): Second Lieut., 
9 May, 1811 ; Lieut., 7 July, 1813; placed on 
half-pay, 24 January, 1818 ; died in 1868. I 
should be much obliged for any further 
information about the above marriage. 
Please reply direct. 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE, Jun. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


A Jeu p’Esprir (9% §. v. 167).—The 
ingenious parody of the methods of the 
higher criticism of the Hexateuch as to 
which I inquired is, I find, entitled ‘ Romans 
Dissected : a Critical Analysis of the Epistle 
to the Romans,’ by E. D. McRealsham, and is 
published by T. & T. Clark. What is the 
real name of the author? Q V. 


Otp Wooven Cuest (9% S. v. 88, 196, 275, 
465).—At Betchworth Church, in Surrey—a 


| spacious stone building, mainly Early English, 


but with Saxon, Norman, Decorated, and Per- 


| pendicular features—a very remarkable iron- 


bound old chest exists. It is about seven 
feet three inches long, and is hewn out of the 
trunk of an oak tree. Harry Hews. 


Hutsu (9% §S, v. 475 ; vi. 95, 154, 231, 297).— 
It is evident that Mr. Reicnet has not 


|seen my reply to Canon Taytor, ante, 


231. If he will kindly read it he will 


Octopus FIGURED ON Pottery (9 S. vi. find most of his remarks on the Devonshire 


309).— The octopus figures largely in the 
Far East, and such a design as is here 
defined was printed in the Animal World, 
vol. ii. p. 156, July, 1871. I had_ previously 
drawn the attention of Victor Hugo to the 


Huishes already answered, and [ have only 
to repeat that they were manors named from 
their owners ; whereas the only two parishes 
in England called Huish, viz., Episcopi and 
Champflower, are manifestly water-bound 


subject in connexion with his ‘ Toilers of the| I have maintained them to be Celtic names, 
Sea,’ and I have his autograph letter in, and the manner in which a later distinctive 
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one has been added serves but to show in 
stronger relief that Huish is a word of itself, 
and cannot be, as contended, the simple Saxon 
hiwise (hide), which was a sum of money 
rather than a specific area. The compounds 
adduced by your latest correspondent add 
greatly to the strength of the Celtic position, 
and show the danger of reliance upon mere 
sound. Bochewis, now Buckish, interprets 
itself, and is clearly Saxon Boc-hewis or 
hiwisc, just as the Bucklands everywhere are 
Boc-land. Welhewis, now Melhuish ; Odehiwis, 
now Woodhuish; Chiwarthiwis, Langhewis, 
which are believed to exhaust the list, all 
proclaim themselves to be compounded with 
the Saxon Aiwise or hide—a totally different 
word from the Celtic word for water, now 
known in Irish and Gaelic as uisge. 

It is by no means singular that two words 
in different languages, so closely alike in 
sound, should, in course of time, take the 
same form in writing, and be accepted as 
identical. The ‘H.E.D.’ will afford abundant 
instances of similar confusion, not all so 
readily to be untangled. 

F. T. 


FoLK-LorE: Swept AND GARNISHED 
vi. 327).—-Probably the Russian lady of whom 
H. E. M. speaks feared that the outgoing 
tenant would carry away with him the good 
luck of the place by having his apartment 
swept out. A Lincolnshire maidservant 
explained to me some years ago that it was 
wrong “to sweep out at the door, for fear of 
sweeping luck away.” Probably the super- 
stition is to be found in other parts of Europe 
also. E. O. 


Inscription Mutt (9 §. vi. 329).—It 
seems tolerably plain, without requiring a 
knowledge of Gaelic, that two persons— 
R. M. L. and another—“ passed one hour” at 
the lonely spot 


R. J. Hooxey. 
The Retreat, Liverpool. 


Perhaps R. M. L. and T., &c., are the initials 
of two companions who “passed one hour” 
on the spot where Mr. R. J. Waker found 
the stone. PALAMEDES. 


“Skitty” (9 §. vi. 306, 378).—The word 
figures in the parody of a well-known hymn : 
Safe in the hands of the police, 
Safe, in Wandsworth jail, 
With a bundle of oakum to pick in the day, 
And a pint of skilly in a pail. 


Picture By (5 §. v. 329).—At 
this reference, nearly twenty-five years ago, 
a correspondent asked for an engraving from 


a drawing by Corbould, but received no 
answer. The engraving formed the frontis- 
iece to the “English Classics” edition of 
Tomes ‘Night Thoughts,’ 1824, where it is 
lettered “ H. Corbould.—C. on 


Tue Grave or Georce Herror (9 S. vi. 
170, 272).—The following extract, with the 
marginal note, from the marriage register of 
Bermondsey parish may be of interest :— 

** 1624. January 4t*, James Heriott, Esq., and 
Elizabeth Josey, gent. This James Herryot was 
one of ye 40 children of his father, a Scotsman.” 


J. G. Watiace-James, M.B. 
Haddington. 


“ GaLiuses "Braces §. vi. 330).—The 
word has not died out in Scotland. Only a 
few days ago I heard a small boy of the 
humbler classes complain of his “ galluses” 
being too tight, and causing him discomfort. 

GEoRGE ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


This word is still in common use in Scot- 
land. The following amusing incident in 
connexion with it may be worth bringing to 
memory. The extract is from ‘* The Event- 
ful Life of a Soldier | by the late Joseph 
Donaldson, | Sergeant in the 94th Scots Bri- 
gade. | New Edition. | London, | Charles 
Griffin & Company, | 1863.” Donaldson died 
in 1830. His k is evidence of undoubted 
genius :— 

“General Picton......commanded the division. On 
this advance a man belonging to one of the regiments 
had......lingered behind......and was prowling 
about from one house to another in search of 
a. General Picton, who was passing through, 

— to cast his eye upon him, and called out, 
‘What are you doing there, sir? Why are you 
behind your regiment?’ The man...... had not an 
answer ready, but he stammered out an excuse, 
saying, ‘I came back to the house where I was 
quartered to look for my gallowses’ (braces). ‘ Ay, 

see how it is,’ replied the general. ‘Get along, sir, 
to your division, and take my advice—always keep 
the word ga/lows in your mind.’” 

| 


Perth. 


I venture to think that if Mr. Hems had 
inquired for the article in any shop in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, he would have 
found the former name to have been more 
familiar than the latter. =. oo 


This word is used in easy conversation 
among Lincolnshire villagers ; but I imagine 
that they would ask a shopman for “ braces,” 
as a matter of politeness. , 


T have frequently met with this word in 
| Virginia, and included it in a list of words 
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vbsviete in England, but still in use in tue} possible contagious germs after, as was the 
Southern States, where, in country districts | custom, the incensation of the corpse. 

remote from cities, a number of similar words 4. “ Platters.” Fosbroke informs us that 
still linger. Much of that country was settled “in the fourteenth century we tind them 
in the eighteenth century, and nv inconsider- [t.e. lamps} of glass (among the Anglo-Saxons 
able number of so-called “Americanisr s "| rare), drawn up and down with cords—lit 
are in reality the survival of words common | with paper—with dishes under them” (* En- 
enough in Lugland at that period, but which | eycl. of Antiq.,’ 1840, p. 323). These dishes 


have since becume obsulete. or platters were used to catch the “kitchen 
Frepertck T. HiscaMe. | stutf” used in the place of tallow, a use which 
(Many other replies received. } Fosbroke says dated from the days of Augus- 


tine. A “paschall” was a large candlestick 
B.D. (9 8. vi. 309).—Chauncy is wrong. | used at Easter. in the Anglo-Saxon Churel 
Vecretis Baccalaureus “means Bachelor|as a preliminary to hallowing the 
in the Vecretals or Canon Law, expressed by | candle on Easter Eve, all the lights in the 
~ §.Can.L.” in Boase’s * Register ot the Uni-| church were extinguished, and a fresh light 
versity of Oxtord. ‘The Latin for Bachelor | struck for communicating to the “ paschal,” 
ot Divinity is “Sacre Theviogie” (vr “in| and hence to the other candles. See * Eltfric’s 
Sacra Lhevlogia”) “ Baccaiaureus. “ In | Second Epistle,’ Henry Soames ; ‘The Anglo- 
utrogue jure” means “in both canon and | Saxon Church,’ 1856, p. 267. 
civil aw,’ LL.D., as at Cambridge and many} 5. “ Deft,” a handy, ready-at-hand imple- 
vther universities, but the cauon law has | ment of unspecitied use. 
been abolished at Oxtord and has not been| 6. “ Balling.” The balls of the clapper 
adupted at Durham, hence, in these latter | probably needed renewing. In a good bell 
uuiversities, the law degrees are b.C.L. and the clapper would suffer trom constant con- 


U.C.L., not LL.B. and Li. J.T cussion. “ Balling ” is described in Raymond's 
Durham. , ‘Mining Gloss.,’ 1881, as “ the aggregation of 
‘he modern Latin for B.D. is “Bacca-| 10" in the puddling...... process into balls or 


laureus Divinitatis.” “Sancte Theologie loups.” But Mr. WALLACE-J AMEs's explana- 
|tion is no doubt preterable, namely, that 


“Sacre ever used in place of “Sancte 
Bachelor in Divinity is a tree translation of | 
atin if J. Houpen MacMIcHakL. 
in VDecretis Baccalaureus, if only tor the 
a | Wimbledon Park Road. 
reason that decretum equals doypu. This | 
version is prubably more correct than Bache- | 2. “Brygg” is the term used for the 
lur in Divinity by ordination or edict. /arrangement for supporting the floating 
Arraurk Mayall. | wick in primitive lamps formed by burning 
SIxTEENTH-CENTURY TERMS 8. vi. 188, — the wick 
275).—'nese all apparently relate to eccle- sails over it is Gan 6 
something of the kind, fastened across the 
slastical matters [rom a churchwardens| sd Bri ” 
accuunt book. it is, perhaps, desirable that | Y5S*! Was Used to Keep 1b erect. >riBgs 
the ant should be given for each item are still used in the North as a support for 
| the strainer through which the milk is poured 
1. “phellys,’ shells or rough cottins, either when putting it away 
= 3. Was it not usual to boil metal vessels 
tempurary receptacies fur the bodies | woud ashes and potash to cleanse them 
had been disinterred during rebuilding opera- when they became very foul ? M.N 
tions, aud were awalling the finished colfins. 
Brygges,’ supports tor the lamp. AJ ] should think that “ balling three bell- 
‘brig ” or vridge was, according to Halliwell, | clappers” must mean refashioning the old 
a utensil employed im brewing and in dairies | jron balls when worn out. é. T. F. 
tw set the straimer upon, aud also a kind Winterton, Doncaster. 
of iron set over a fire. ~ Brigge “is a form {Uther similar replies acknowledged.) 
ot “bridge” in Northumberlaud as well as 
on the owner side of the Iweed. Probably PRoLoGuE AND EpiLoGuge To THE ‘ Critic’ 
this was tue sanctuary lamp, as one was | (yt 5, yi, 289).—In the Tauchnitz edition of 
always kept burning beture the Hust. *Sheridan’s Dramatic Works’ (Leipzig, 1869) 
3. “Boyling the sensor.’ A censer was | the prologue to the ‘Critic’ is marked as the 
used at fuuerals, «e., and it may be! production of the Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick, 
this was a way of purifying [row | but no epilogue is given. THomas 
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Count GIUSEPPE PECCHIO 5, vi. 308).— | 
This exile (see also ante, p. 326) is said, at tne | 
latter reference, to have lived in Sout Bank, 
dt. Wood, avout 1830, a suburban 
district which ts wonderfully altered since 
those days. 1 do not know whether a work 
of fiction may be cunsidered as an autiority, 
bul, al any rate, the graphic description of 
the places may ve regarded as taitntul. Much 
of tue scene vi Lhe Wuinan in White, which 
Was eagerly read vn ils appearance in 1S60, 
is laid at clampstead and ot. Julin’s Wood. 
Perhaps the autior intended to describe 
Pecchiv in the well-known Count Fosco. 

JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Wovouvridge. 


The two persons named at this reference 
are and the same, the Chevalier 
Peccnio (who died 4 June, 1535) liad no claim 
the title Of CounL. Hee a memoir of him 
by Ky we, Jonnm Kenrick, in the Jonthly | 
fiepository, 1835, p. VELL LOLV. 


GENERAL Sin JOHN Core (9"" 8. vi. 329).— 
This vincer was appointed colonel of the 7th | 
(the Queens) Draguvuns in and com- | 
in Scutiand in 1744. He was | 
not “cuurt-martialled,’ but his conduct otf | 
military operations iu 1745 was the subject | 
of inquiry by & of General Utticers, 
who reported his favour. ftlad they re- 
ported adversely, nu doubt he would have 
been tried by court-marual. A Jonathan | 
Cope was appointed cornet in the Lst (the 
King’s) Vragoun Guards in March, 1775—the 
only Cope in the “Army Last’ of the year 
ido not know what family he 
belonged. W. 3. 


Forty-four years ago a similar question? 
to which uo reply has veen given, appeared in 
(2D. 63). Lhe Scottish Antiquary; 
or, avurthern sWotes and (Juerces, of 1893 also 
coutalued a request Lor luformation respect- 
ing Nis virtuplace, family, or portrait, but to 
the present uate Without success, 

HOME COLEMAN, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


_ FRENsHAM CauLpron vi. 329).—I am 
informed by a lady lately returned from a 
vuleggiatura in Frensham that the cauldron, 
which is of copper, is carefully preserved in 
the space below the belfry of the church, and 
that an account of it is tu be found in a little 
buok entitled *farnham and its Surroundings, 
and obtainable trom the local booksellers tor 
sixpence. Perhaps the following particulars 
concerning this relic will suttice for your 
correspondent, Aubrey, in his ‘ Kemaines of 


Gentilisme’ (p. 123), mentions a conversation 
with Klas Ashmole, in which the latter 
“spake of a cavous place, ¢.y., that at [Borough- 
hilij” 1m Surrey, where people, against Weddings 
or &¢., bespoke Spitts, pewter, &c.: and they had 
it; bul Were Lo returne it, or els they should never 
be supplyed any more.” 
A propos of this the editor prints at p. 235 the 
suvjoimed quotation from the * Natural His- 
tory and Antiquities of Surrey, Ul. 366 :— 
**In the vestry here [Frensham], on the north 


| side of the chancel, is an extraordinary great kettle, 


or caidron, Which the inhabitants say, by tradition, 
was brought hither by the fairies, time out of mind, 
trom Borougn-hill, about a mile trom hence. ‘Lo 
this place, if any one went to borrowa yoke of oxen, 
money, &c., he might have it tor a year, or longer, 
so he Kept mis word to return it. ‘Lhere is a cave, 
where some have tancied to hear musick. On this 
Borough-nill (in the tythimg of Cherte, in the parish 
of Frensham) is a great stonet lying along, of the 
length of about six feet; they went to tis stone, 


|}and knocked at it, and declared what they would 


borrow, and when they would repay, and a voice 
would answer, when they should come, and that 
they should nud what they desir d to borrow at that 
stone. caldron, with the trivet, was borruw’d 
here atter the manner aforesaid, but not return’d 
according to promise ; and though the caldron was 
atterwards carried to tne stone it could not be 
received, and ever since that time no borrowing 
there. Lhe people saw a great fire one night (not 
jong since); the next day they went to see if any 
heath was burnt there, but found nothing. But 1 
do believe that this great kettle was an ancient 
utensil belonging to their churchi-house for the use 
ot the ‘Ayarai, or love-teasts, or revels.” 

Has Mr. Curtis consulted Murray’s ‘Hand- 
book to Surrey and Hants’! F. ADAMs. 

115, Albany Koad, 


Peyro, Perro, Perro, ok Pero FAMILY oF 
WARWICKSHIRE 5. vi. 290).—At 7 5, xii. 
128 Mr. JOHN J. STOCKEN asked a similar 
question to the one propounded at the above 
reference. lt was suggested by MR. STOCKEN 
that Samuel Peyto was “supposed to belong 
to the ancient family of Peyto of Chesterton, 
near Leamington, co. Warwick.” 1 would 
therefore suggest that application should be 
made to the incumbent of Chesterton for the 
register to be searched. 1 visited Chesterton 
Church in 1887 and copied the Peyto (the 
name is invariably thus spelt) inscriptions, 
but 1 do not tind the name of Samuel Peyto 
amongst them. Joun 'T. PAGE. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Gipsies oF Spain vi. 309).—Perhaps 
‘Gypsies of Granada’ in the Lnglish Lilus- 
trated Magazine, vol. xvii.; *Spanish Gypsies’ 

* The brackets are the editor’s, James Britten. 

+ “Simons Stone” is marked as close by Frens- 
ham Pond in Cary’s ‘English Atlas,’ 1787, map of 
Hampshire. 
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in Blackwood?s Maaqazine, vol. 1.: ‘Spanish 

Gypsy,’ by George Eliot: and ‘Legal Lore 

relating to Gipsies,’ may be of assistance to 

Mr. Pratt. Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Lovior” (9 S. vi. 149, 233, 338).—At 
the second reference Liddell and Scott’s 
‘Lexicon’ is given as an authority for the 
statement that according to Pliny (xxx. 11) 
jaundiced persons are cured by looking at a 
certain vellow bird which he calls ‘eterus. I 
cannot find this in Philemon Holland’s ver- 
sion, but I do find the following :— 

* Last of all. the Witwall,* or Lariot [sic], which 
is all over yellow, being not seen all winter time, 
appeareth about the  sunsteeds.” — Book x. 
chap. xxix. p. 287 b. 

Evidently this is the same bird, but nothing 
more is said of it. Cc B 


A Contemporary on Scort (9 S. vi. 301). 
—Trusting to memory—never a safe, and very 
often a disastrous expedient—I said that 
Seott acknowledged the authorship of the 
“Waverley Novels” at “a famous dinner in 
January, 1827.” As it is best to be quite 
accurate, [I now correct this. and state that 
the dinner was the Theatrical Fund dinner 
which took place on 23 February, 1827. Sir 
Walter Scott was chairman, and in reply to 
the toast of his health proposed by Lord 
Meadowbank, who formally announced that 
the Great Unknown was now revealed, said 
that he had to plead guilty to the charge 
(Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ vii. 19, ed. 1838). 
My friend Mr. Prcxrorp draws my attention 
to Lockhart’s confident assertions regarding 
the author of ‘Waverley’ in ‘ Peter’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk’ (1819). Lockhart was let 
into the secret some time before the publica- 
tion of ‘Tvanhoe’ in December, 1819. “ But,” 
he says, 

“had he favoured me with no such confidence, it 
would have been impossible for me to doubt that I 
had been present some months before at the con- 
versation which suggested, and. indeed, supplied, 
all the materials of one of its most amusing 
chapters.” —Thid., iv. 343. 

Lockhart had been for some time a persona 
grata at Abbotsford, and he became Scott’s 
son-in-law in 1820. Itis curiously interesting 
to find Scott himself, in a letter to Miss Edge- 
worth, written in 1824, ingeniously parrying 
the question of authorship, and referring in 
the following terms to Mrs. Grant of Laggan, 
whom his correspondent had named as one 
of those that had confidently associated his 
name with the novels :— 


* Chlorion. 


“Good Mrs. Grant is so very cerulean, and sur. 
rounded by so many fetch-and-carry mistresses and 
misseses, and the maintainer of such an unmerciful 
correspondence, that, though I would do her any 
kindness in my nower, yet I should be afraid to be 
very intimate with a woman whose tongue and pen 
are rather overpowering. She is an excellent person, 
notwithstanding.” —TJhid., v. 331 
He would, that is. have been afraid to include 
Mrs. Grant in the select number that had 
heen in the secret practically from the first, 
but, as we have seen by reference to the “ un- 
merciful correspondence,” she had all along 
an assured faith on the subiect. Scott after- 
wards helped her—not without some asser- 
tiveness from the “cerulean” element--to a 
pension from the Civil List. 

Tuomas BAYNE. 


SHAKESPEARE AND Cicero (9 S. v. 288, 462 ; 
vi. 56, 154, 214, 316).—I know not how Shak- 
speare got one of his sonnets from the Greek, 
but he himself was incapable of translating 
the Greek m. Perhans Ben Jonson or 
some other scholar helped him. It would be 
strange if Shakspeare had no knowledge of 
the translation of Homer made by his fellow- 
dramatist Chanman : but be it granted that 
he had looked at it and taken some hints 
from it, it is evident that he had no concep- 
tion of Homeric character. Nor did he know 
anything about the Greeks. Timon of Athens 
and Ulysses are men such as Shakspeare 
alone could draw, but they are not Greeks. 
Ajax and Achilles are very far from being 
Greeks. It is impossible that anybody who 
really knew Homer could have drawn such 
portraits of Ajax and Achilles as Shakspeare 
has drawn. I did not remark all the mis- 
takes that are to be found in ‘Troilus and 
Cressida.’ “Bull-bearing Milo” is one ana- 
chronism. There are some strange mistakes 
in Chaucer ; but Chaucer lived in a barbarous 
age, Shakspeare in an age of great learning. 
Withal, it is clear that Chaucer knew much 
more Latin than Shakspeare did. In the fol- 
lowing lines Shakspeare makes canus the 
Latin for dog :— 
Great Hercules is presented by this imp, 

Whose club killed Cerberus, that three-headed 

canus ; 

And when he was a babe, a child, a shrimp, 

Thus did he strangle serpents in his manus. 

* Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

I am surprised that he made this mistake, for 
his language shows that he certainly knew 
some Latin. E. YARDLEY. 


“Own In Ivy Busn” (9% vi. 328).—I 
have long known Dr. A. Clarke’s story of the 
Epworth parish clerk and of Mr. (not Mrs.) 
Wesley? giving out the Psalm in Epworth 
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Church, “ Like to an owl in ivy bush,” &c., 
but I have never been able to trace the words 
in any version of the Psalms. The version 
actually used must have been either Stern- 
hold and Hopkins’s or Tate and Brady’s, in 
neither of which does the “ivy bush” appear, 
and I take it to be a humorous touch added 
by some member of the Wesley family in 
telling the tale. “Like an owl in an ivy 
bush” is a proverbial saying in North Lin- 
colnshire, and, if it has not arisen out of the 
above story, it may have suggested the “im- 
provement” on the versions formerly bound 
up with the Prayer Books, and used in all 
English churches. J. T. F. 
Durham. 


The anecdote, as related by Dr. A. Clarke, 
is thought by good judges to be apocryphal, 
at least in some of the details. See the whole 
subject discussed at length in Tyerman’s 
‘Lite of Samuel Wesley, Senior,’ 1866, 
pp. 451-5, and in Stevenson’s ‘ Memorials of 
the Wesley Family,’ 1876, pp. 155-6. Steven- 
son says the lines “Like to an owl,” &c., 
“cannot be found in any version of the 
Psalms then known to be in use.” Brewer's 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ has a note 
on the proverbial comparison which quotes 
from a carol of the time of Henry VL. but 
not the words in question. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

th. 


The fact of the ivy bush having been 
formerly supposed to be the favourite haunt 
of the melancholy author of “ Too-whit, too- 
whoo,” gave rise, [ believe, to this phrase in 
its application to a “sawny,” or to one having 
ascared or ugly look, or to one possessing some 
startlingly unusual characteristic feature or 
headdress :— 

Lord Sp. Prithee, how did the fool look ? 

Col. Look! [gad, he look’d for all the world like 

an owl in an ivy bush.”—Swift, ‘Pol. Conv.,’ 
Conv. 1. 
Halliwell has the saying, “I live too near the 
wood to be frightened by an owl,” meaning 
“Iam too old to be scared by a bogey of 
that sort.” J. H. 


Marcaret or Bourson S. vi. 289).—I 
send this to correct an error in the query. 
Married 6 January, 1472, died 19 April, 1483. 
The date of birth [ am unable to ascertain. 

JouHN 

Tirue Barns (9 vi. 309).— 
When the subject of tithe barns was being 
discussed in 8 8. ii. and iii. I sent a note 
respecting the one at Naseby, but I presume 
it was only acknowledged with the “many 


replies” at 8 8. ii. 331. May I now say that 
this fine old barn is still to be seen standing 
on the south side of Naseby Church! I was 
looking at it again only the other day. It 
is a most picturesque building, being con- 
structed largely of oak beams, with the addi- 
tions of thatch for the roof and mud for the 
walls. In the beam over the main doorway 
on the west side is deeply carved 
E.S. 1601 
1 presume these initials and date refer to 
Edward Shuckburgh, who died 25 April, 1658, 
aged eighty-six, and whose gravestone, though 
now much defaced, may still be seen in the 
flooring of the chancel. I was glad to be able 
to secure a good photograph of the old tithe 
barn from Naseby Post Ottice. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptoushire. 


I have seen illustrations and descriptions 
of such in various issues of the Country Life 
newspaper during the past twelve imonths. 

W. Curzon YEo, 

Richmond, Surrey. 


YEOMANRY Recorps (9 8, vi. 269).—I have 
in my possession a number of pay-sheets of 
the old Derbyshire Yeomanry, date about 
1820, but 1 am not certain as to exact date, as 
I am writing from memory. These sheets 
contain the names of the officers and men of 
each troop, and the pay they received whilst 
up for training. I have also one or two old 
hotel bills in connexion with the same. These 
show the amount paid for dinners, bottles of 
wine, &c., and are considerably interesting. 
I am thinking of sending them for publica- 
tion in the Aeliqguary or some Derbyshire 
journal. CHARLES Drury. 


‘Historical Record of the Shropshire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry,’ by Col. Wingtield, was pub- 
lished by Adnitt & Naunton, of Shrewsbury, 
in 1888. EverarD HOME COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“PEACE, RETRENCHMENT, AND REFORM” 
(9° S. ili. 287, 334; vi. 256).— Writing in the 
Morning Herald ot 2 August, 1899, Sir Charles 
Dilke makes a statement corroborative of 
that in the ‘D.N.B.,’ namely, that it was 
chiefly through the efforts ot Joseph Hume 
that “retrenchment” was added to the words 
“peace and reform” as the party watchword, 
He says :— 

“When you speak of the old Liberal phrases, 
‘Peace, Ketrenchment, and Reform,’ and ‘the 
greatest good of the greatest number,’ you must 
remember that they are somewhat musty. The 
former was the emendation of ‘ Peace and Keform’ 
—the Whig watchword of the Great War—which 
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was made by Hume’s insistence on the introduction 
of retrenchment. ‘Peace’ is professed by all. 
* Reform’ is vacne: and the democratic forces are 
rather favourable to obtaining monev’s worth for 
expenditure than to retrenchment. Fer example, 
manv desire to see the adoption ofa univer. 11 svstem 
of Old-Age Pensions. which would ne -essarily 
involve an enormous increase in national expendi- 
ture. All are favourable toa great increase of the 
Home Office Insnectorates, and to many other | 
developments of expenditure.” 

Later, this plaved-out party poll-lure had a 
variant when Cobden, soon after his return 
from North America, whither he went in 
1835, published a remarkable namphlet. en- 
titled “ England, Treland, and America, by a 


| 

| that most interesting hook ‘Chinese Charac- 
| teristics,’ by Arthur Smith (1897), there is 
a whole chapter on “Face.” Tt is there shown 
that it is a principle with “the heathen 
Chinee” to save apnearances—or, as he puts 
it, to “save face”"—at anv cost. “To he 
accused of a fault is to ‘lose face.” and the 
fault must he denied, whatever the evidence, 
in order to ‘ save face.’”” 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


Does this not simply mean to screen or 
protect? But for the action of the neace 
commissioners the face of the palace clique 


Manchester Manufacturer.” which attracted | might get damaged and be rendered unfit for 


considerable attention at the time, and first | 
brought its author into public notice hevond | 
the limits of his own district. In it he 
advocated “Peace, Non-intervention, Re- 
trenchment, and Free Trade.” 

J. Hotpen 


Surnames From Stine ie Letters (9 vi. 
264).—It is a nity Mr. Henry Harrrson did 
not complete his alphabetical jew esprit. He 
might have gone from V Veacock to 
W—Toovey. X = Eges. Y=Wve. Z—Tzzard (an 
old name for the letter). All these names 
are to be found in Tower's ‘ Patronvmica 
Britannica,’ though they do not receive a 
literal explanation. Sr. Swrrnr. 


Another tailor. in the Strand, describes 
himself as “Sam W.” 
Francts P. MARCHANT. 
Brixton Hill. 


Bowditch (‘Suffolk Names’) gives as 
instances of these Dee. Kay, Pee, Tee, Wve, 
and Wyman, some of which are much more 
likely to have had another source. I am con- 
nected with a family bearing the name of 
Geeson. The Gis hard. This seems to point 
to another derivation in this case also. 

oc B 

Tf Mr. Harrrtson wishes hetter authority 
than a newspaper corresnondent on uni- and 
hi- literal proner names in France he will find 
shundance of evidence in each volume of the 
Intermédiaire from the thirty - fifth to the 
fortv-first. See the indexes, svh t/t. ‘Noms 
véerivant avee Une ou Deux Tettres.” An 
analvsis of these articles might prove an 
amusing pendant to the whimsical note he 
sends you. 


public insnection. The commissioners will 
act as a blind and prevent such untoward 
results. The palace clique would annear to 
have more caution than courage, risking the 
abandonment of trne devotion rather than 
stand the strain of direct criticism. The great 
Montrose deprecated such a policy on the 
part of his mistress, the State, when he gave 
warning in these explicit terms :— 
But ’gainst mv Ratterv if I find 
Thou shun’st the Prize so sore, 
As that thon set’st me up a Blind, 
I'll never love thee more. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


This and its converse, to “lose face.” are 
common expressions in “pidgin English.” Tf 
a Chinaman, of whatever standing, suffers in 
reputation or nosition by punishment, repri- 
mand, or slights before inferiors. &c., in the 
words of himself and his friends he “loses 
face.” As to the first expression, a little epi- 
sode that T witnessed years ago may explain 
it. A friend of mine was kicking (figuratively) 
his “bov ” out of the house, on an accusation 
of stealing, hefore his coolies. when the 
accused turned on his master and threatened 
to get “nlenty dollah” ont of him at the 
court for libel. Mv “hov.” who was present, 
observed to me. “ He makee save face.” waiv- 
ing alto ‘ether the question of guilt or inno- 
cence. 


This is a Chinese phrase having one or two 
meanings which are not verv clear to the 
Occidental, and T cannot do better than refer 
Atrauts to chap. iv. of ‘Chinese Character- 
istics,’ by Arthur Smith. 

Harotp SpacKMAN. 


Heratpre (9 S. vi. 350).—The arms of 
Gouldsmith of Nantwich are, Gules, on a 


“Save THE FACE OF (T0)” (9% vi. 308).—T 
do not know whether the 7'/mes phrase quoted 
hv Atrouts, “To save the face of the nalace | 
clique.” refers to Chinese affairs, but the ex- | 
pression seems to be of Chinese origin. In 


fesse or, hetween three martlets arg., as many 
fleur-de-lvs azure : of Hucks, Arg., a chevron 
between three owls azure (this quartering is. 
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Sherbroke of Notts, Vair,a chief or ; over all. Slater describes the collapse as in some instances 


on a bend gules, three mullets arg., pierced of 
he last. Oswatp Hunter-Brarr, O.8.B. 
Oxford. 


“Orp Jamaica” (9% S. v. 49; vi. 354).—By 
an extraordinary slip I have, at the second 
reference, designated the sun as a planet. 
Will readers kindly forgive and correct ? 

F. Apams. 


AutTHors OF Quotations WANTED (9* §. 
vi. 330).— 
This much, and this is all, we know. 
Ina hymn by John Newton, 1779 (‘ Olney Hymns’), 
commencing— 
In vain our fancy strives to paint 
The moment after death, 
the fourth verse is— 
This much, and this is all, we know, 
They are supremely blest ; 
Have done with sin, and care, and woe, 
And with their Saviour rest. 
Cras. InMAN. 
{Similar replies received.] 


That dark inn the crave. 
Scott, ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ book vi. stanza 26. 
¥. 
Some dish more sharply spiced than this 
Milk-soup men call domestic bliss. 
These lines are by Coventry Patmore, and occur in 
the short poem ‘ Olympus.’ 8. G. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Book-Prices Current. Vol. XTV. (Stock.) 
Twat the rapid extension of size in ‘ Book-Prices 
Current’ which marked previous volumes is arrested, 
and that the volume for 1900 is less by one sheet 


** disastrous.” ‘Schoolboy Lyrics’ thus fell from 
135/. to 3/7. 5x., the most marvellous reduction we 
have ever known. Next to this comes the United 
Service College Chronicle. nineteen numbers of 
which, in July, 1899, brought 101/., while the largest 
set then ever sold, comprising forty-two numbers, 
went during the present vear for 297 ; an even larger 
set was sold subsequently for 5/. 10s.. and thirteen 
numbers brought only 17. Some sensible and satis- 
factory reasons for a reduction which others had 
seen to be inevitable are supplied by the editor. 
It is pleasant for possessors of the great productions 
of the Kelmscott Press that no similar falling off— 
indeed, no falling off at all—is to be feared. That 
opinion also we have heard expressed in other 
quarters, but it is gratifving to have it corroborated 
by so eminent an authority as Mr. Slater. 

Turning to the book itself. which we still regard 
as indispensable to the collector, we find little 
or nothing which could be improved. In a few 
further cases it might be well to add dates of 
nublication. Thns in the case of the ‘Méthode et 
Invention Nouvelle de traiter les Chevaux’ of the 
Duke of Newcastle two entries apnear in the index. 
One of these lots brings 1/., the other 167. It might 
he well in future to give the dates, which are 
different, and distinguish that one is in English 
and the other in French. It is good news that the 
index to the first ten volumes is nearing com- 
pletion, and that the publisher hopes shortly to 
issue it. Intending subscribers should take cog- 
nizance of the fact, since the issue will be limited. 


A Guide to the Study of Book- Plates (Ex- Libris). 
By John Byrne Leicester Warren (Lord de 
Tabley). (Manchester, Sherratt & Hughes.) 

Tue ‘Guide to the Study of Book-Plates’ of the 

Hon. Leicester Warren (afterwards the third and 

last Lord de Tabley), first published in 1880, has 

long been a scarce and valued book. It did more 
than any other work to establish the cult of the 
book-plate. was in part responsible for the origin 
of the Ex-Libris Society, and established a system 
of classification which has since been maintained 
and expanded. So highly has it been esteemed 


than its predecessor, is attributable solely to the 
influences of the war. To the same cause it has to 
be charged that the average sum realized per lot 
has shrunk from 2/. 19s, 5¢., at which it formerly | 
stood, to 2/7. 6s. 2d. The malign influence was—as 
Mr. Slater, the editor, shows— principally felt 
during the months of December of the past and 
January of the present year, when reports of dis- 
asters and untoward incidents succeeded each 
other with unfortunate rapidity. From the effects 
of the depression thus exercised the recovery wit- 
nessed in June and July failed to redeem us. No 
library of primary importance was, indeed, sold 
during the year. Some sales of great interest there 
were, such as that of the Tixall library. Massed 
together, however, the most noticeable sales of last 
season would not approach the importance of a 
single Ashburnham or Syston Park collection. 
Not on that account is the present volume less 
valuable than its predecessors, and a careful study 
of it is indispensable to one seeking to under- 
stand or write about the state of the English book- 
market at the close of the century. Most remark- 
able of all is the change that has come over the 
early editions of Stevenson and Mr. Kipling, the 
prices of which have been unduly inflated. Mr. | 


that Mr. Thairlwall, a member of the Council, has 
compiled a serviceable index, which has been 
by permission reprinted in a limited edition from 
the Society’s Journal. A new edition of Lord de 
Tabley’s book has, in answer to manv applications, 
at length been issued by Lady Leighton Warren, 
the sister of the writer. Comnaring the reprint 
with the original edition, we find practically no 
alteration. Everything, to the number of pages, is 
the same; some slight addition to the prefatory 
matter is traceable, and one or two corrections not 
easily detected have been made from Lord de 
Tabley’s own copy. So thoroughly a labour of love 
had been the compilation of the book, and so much 
assistance had been received from the best autho- 
rities on the subject, that no change was called for. 
The book will be warmly welcomed by a public 
many members of which have sought for it long. 


Hampton Court : a Short History of the Roual Manor 
and Palace. By Ernest Law. (Bell & Sons.) 

Ir is a good idea to compress into a volume of 

**Bohn’s Illustrated Library” that portion of Mr. 

Law’s ‘ History of Hampton Court Palace’ which 

is of service to the general reader. The original 

history, to the merits of which we have borne 
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frequent testimony, is, in its way, indispensable. 
By leaving out authorities, references, notes, and 
appendices, all of which can be found in the earlier 
edition, it has been possible to give in a volume 
ot between four and five hundred pages all that 
the average student can require. A capital portrait 
of Henry VILL. serves as frontispiece. Other illus- 
trations—many of them of high interest—are in- 
cluded, and there is an excellent index. 


An Old Man’s Holidays. By the Amateur Angler. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

We have here another delightful account of summer 
rambles by meadow and stream by the gentleman 
thinly veiling his identity behind the name of the 
Amateur Angler. His latest book covers the period 
trom April, 1898, to July of the present year, and 
includes not only pleasant saunters by the Itchen, 
but excursions to Wales, to Cornwall, and the 
North Riding. The style has the old charm rarely 
to be found except in books dealing with natural 
objects, and it is hoped, and not to be doubted, 
that the reader will be lured on to the concluding 
pages concerning ‘ Animals of To-day.’ One passage 
that will make sorrowful appeal to the lover of 
nature is on the scarcity of kingtishers, soon, it is 
to be feared, to be no longer denizens of English 
dales. The little volume is charmingly illustrated, 
and may be hailed as another contribution to the 
“contemplative man’s” delight. 


King Arthur in Cornwall. By W. Howship Dickin- 

son, M.D. (Longmans & Co.) 
‘Tuoucn far from being an out-and-out partisan, 
Dr. Dickinson is a believer in the personal exist- 
ence of a King Arthur, and has compiled a work 
which, while putting aside everything that is 
** obviously or probably fabulous,” gives weight to 
the details of topography that support the theory 
of his existence. On one point he 1s strong: that if 
the great battle of Camlan was fought between 
Arthur and Mordred, it took place, not in Corn- 
wall, but in Scotland, at Camelon, on the river 
Carron, in the valley of the Forth. Stress is also 
laid on the fact that Arthur could not have seen 
an arch or a stone of the existing building of 
‘Tintagel, which, however, dves not necessarily 
detach him from association with Tintagel, of 
which, according to an immemorial tradition, he 
was lord. To do justice to Dr. Dickinson’s book 
requires a knowledge and an enthusiasm kindred 
with his own. It 1s well written and agreeably 
illustrated. 


Eton. By A. Clutton-Brock. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tus series of “The Great Public Schools” is 
keeping up a good level. The author in this case 
has an easier task than his predecessors, because 
there are plenty of Etoniana to rely on for material. 
He has used Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte’s * History’ 
and Mr. Sterry’s more recent ‘Annals’ of Eton 
with advantage. In fact, his earlier history of the 
school and the illustrations given of the buildings 
are all that could be required. In modern matters 
his work seems rather thin. The aim of the series, 
we believe, is to attract old boys as well as 
parents desiring information. Now we doubt if old 
Etonians will tind enough about old boys who dis- 
tinguished themselves in work or play: We miss, 
for instance, any record of a man like H. C. Good- 
hart, famous alike at football and scholarship. The 
ether members of this series rightly gave a page or 


two to distinguished old boys. Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 
reference to Eton cricket of to-day, where it does 
go into detail, is unfortunate. Mr. C. M. Wells, 
who supervises that sport, is a bowler of excep- 
tional skill, as the averages show, and a good bat 
too. He would, however, hardly be recognized as 
famous Cambridge wicket-keeper.” here 
ought to be a list of the present masters, and the 
index is rather scrappy. 


From the Oxford University Press Mr. Frowde 
has issued in varying forms, all attractive, Keble’s 
Christian Year and A Kempis’s Jmitation of Christ, 
The text of the latter has been carefully revised, 
and is absolutely faithful to the original Latin, no 
word or phrase having been altered in the interests 
of any school or party. Some desirable changes of 
arrangement have been made, and some noteworthy 
and serviceable additions in the shape of indexes, 
&c., are to be discerned. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 


munication ‘* Duplicate. 

W. G. (“Nietzsche”).—Apply to Watts & Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street. ‘A Genealogy 
ot Morals,’ ‘Thus Spake Zarathustra,’ and *'I'he 
Case of Wagner’ are the books by Nietzsche so far, 
we think, translated in English. ‘There is a little 
Nietzschian paper, * The Eagle and the Serpent,’ of 
which we have seen copies. 

Hic et Usigur (“* Wayzgoose”).—The subject is 
fully discussed 6" 3S. iv. 80; 7" S. x. 187, 233, 373; 
xi. x. 432, 483; xi. BU, 157, 254. ** Chapel” 
with printers means a gathering of workmen to 
discuss matters of trade interest. it is supposed 
to derive from Caxton’s occupancy of a chapel at 
Westminster. 

KATHARINE.—“‘ Ships that pass in the night” is 
from Longtellow’s *'Tales ot a Wayside Inn,’ part iii., 
Theologiau’s Tale,’ * Elizabeth,’ canto iv. 

B. D. Moskvey (“* Loaf and Dead Body ”).—This 
has already been too fully discussed to be noticed 
again. 

NULICK, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
The Editor of Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “Ihe Publisher’= 
at the Uttice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, K.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to rule we can make no exception. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATR. 


PER PER ames 
Century . ese 10 6] National Review oon one ons on 
Contemporary Review om ae 16 Nineteenth Century .. om on wn 
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Harper's ... ove ove 9% O| Temple Bar 76 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living thin near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSJSRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


H SMITH & 8 ON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, Published Ofte 


LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 eve ove ove ove ove ove ove ove ove 
2 vols. for 1892 on pa = oP 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Vol. for December, 1898, to ‘May, 1599. “Hlustrated 
——_ Vol. for June to November, i89y. Illustrated 


: 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL of LAR and 1 ARTS. Vol. 1892... 

——— Vol. for 1894 . © «= 
Vol. for 1895 . « 
Vol. for 1896 ... w 
——. Vol. for 1497 . oO «x 
— Vol. for 1898 ... 
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GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, 1595, 1596, 1897, and 1898, exe on ose eve use 6 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1809, 1892, 1894, 1595, 1896, 1597, and 1898 om 9 0 


. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LGNDON, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


LL 


THR “HAWORTH” EDITION OF 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols large crown &vo. cloth, gilt top, 68. each ; or in set. cloth binding, gilt top, 27. 2*. the Set. 

With Portraits and Illustrations. Ine'nding Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographe 
anertally taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield. Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Rarrow Keene of 
Derby. Medalists of the Royal Photographie Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied bv Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
the eminent Bronté anthorityw. 

Alan LIBRARY EDITION, 7 vols., each'containing 5 Tllustrations, large crown &Svo. Ke. each. The POPULAR 
EDITION, 7 vols. small post ®vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. Ad. each. And the POCKRT EDITION, 7 vols. 
amall feap. §vo., each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s 6d. per Volume; or the Set. in gold-lettered 


cloth case, 12s. 


BTIOGRA PHICAT.“ EDITION“ OF 


w. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In 13 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, &*. This New and Revised Rdition comprises additional material and 
hitherto unonbhlished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Anthor’s original WSS. and Note-Books; and 
each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introdnetion hy Mra. RICHMOND RITCHTR. : 

*." THE THIRTERN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SRT CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 27. 18s. 
*," A Prosnectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


WORKS RY THE LATE JOHN ADNINATON SYMONDS, 
The RENAISSANCE in ITALY. New and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. large 


crown &vo, 
The AGE of the DESPOTS. With a Portrait./ ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2vols. 15s. 
6. 
The REVIVAL of LEARNING. 7s. 6d. |The CATHOLIC REACTION. 2 vols. Witha 


Portrait and Index to the 7 Volumes. 15s. 


The FINE ARTS. 7s. 6d. 
SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY and GREECE. 3 vols. large 


frown 78. 
*.* In preparing thie. Rie Edition of the late Mr. J. A. Swmonde’s three volomes of travels. ‘ Sketches in Italwv and 


Greece.’ ‘ Sketches and Studies in Italy,’ and ‘Ttalian Ryways,” nothing hae heen changed except the order of the Essays. 
Por the conventence of travellers a topographical arrangement has heen adonted 


SHAKESPEARE’ Ss PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH DRAMA. New and 


heaper Edition. Large crown &vo. 7s. 4d 
®, . This Volume is uniform with the New Raitions of the Travel Sketches and ‘ The Renaissance in Italy.’ 


WORKS RY THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOTDN, 


PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of| ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM: with other 
Popular Edition. with a New Preface Crown &vo. 6d 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6¢. 
Contents Pan! and Protestanti-m—Puritani«em and the Church of 
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